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Report  of  School  Committee. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin  the 

School  Committee  Makes  the  Following  Re- 
port: 

With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  19121-913  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  present  to  the  tax 
payers  of  the  town  a detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  school  purposes,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  the 
parents  and  others  with  the  educational  conditions  in  this 
town.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  school  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  tax  levy,  it  is  only  just  that  those  who  pay 
the  bills  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  various 
avenues  of  expenditure,  as  well  as,  in  some  measure,  the 
reasons  therefore.  Those  reasons  are  amply  set  forth  in 
the  excellent  report  presented  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  which  is  undeniably  worthy  your  dispassionate 
perusal. 

Far  too  little  actual  and  accurate  knowledge,  how- 
ever, is  possessed  by  the  parents  as  to  conditions  in  the 
schools,  and  far  too  little  interest  except  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  board  calls  for  to  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion. So  long  as  this  condition  obtains,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  standard  attained  will  not  be  what  it  should  be. 
A personal  knowledge  of  and  definite  interest  in  the 
schools  is  just  as  essential  as  the  furnishing  of  money  to 
keep  them  open.  The  registers  kept  by  the  teachers  show 
a lamentable  absence  of  the  visitations  of  parents.  Until 
this  condition  is  remedied,  the  schools  will  not  take  on 
any  appreciable  improvement.  There  are  interested  par- 
ents, it  is  true,  but  that  number  is  far  too  limited,  and 
should  be  multiplied  a hundred  fold. 

Not  a little  of  the  ignorance  in  regard  to  oar  schools 
is  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  personally  inspect  them, 
through  business  cares,  etc.,  yet  such  visitations  as  can  be 
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made  will  amply  repay  the  parent  in  thus  getting  first- 
hand knowledge  of  school  conditions,  securing  a personal 
acquaintance  with  the  instructors,  which  would  not  in- 
frequently operate  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  parent  of 
some  prejudice  against  the  teachers  and  correct  some  erro- 
neous and  hurtful  impressions  as  to  their  conduct  of  the 
schools.  We  need  hardly  say  that  every  teacher  in  town 
will  gladly  welcome  the  parents,  thus  inducing  a spirit  of 
co-operation  absolutely  impossible  of  attainment  in  any 
other  way,  and  surely  not  by  the  vicarious  interposition 
of  any  school  board. 

The  past  school  year  has  been  an  unusually  busy  one, 
due  to  the  amount  of  repairs  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  proper  shape  to  get  the  best  results.  Good 
schools  in  poor  buildings  are  unthinkable,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  amount  requested  this  year  for  the  repair  of  the 
Thayer  school,  to  put  it  in  workable  condition  for  the 
next  ten  years,  will  not  be  withheld. 

Among  the  things  which  must  be  done  is  the  instal- 
lation of  a new  heating  apparatus,  the  old  one  having 
been  in  for  fifteen  years  and  is  now  regarded  as  absolutely 
unsafe,  as  well  as  inadequate.  Two  floors  must  be  laid 
in  the  recitation  rooms,  the  stairways  must  be  renewed, 
the  windows  in  all  of  the  rooms  should  be  relocated  and 
new  ones  added,  new  blackboards  should  be  put  in,  the 
partitions  in  the  halls  removed,  and  a retiring  room  for 
teachers  arranged,  as  well  as  an  eating  room  for  the  pu- 
pils at  noon,  instead  of  sending  them  into  the  hallways. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  any  portion  of  this  is  started  it 
should  be  all  done  at  the  same  time  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  if  nothing  more. 

The  work  of  the  board  has  been  singularly  harmoni- 
ous. While  it  is  true  that  the  school  problems  have  been 
viewed  from  three  different  angles,  yet  there  has  been  a 
unanimity  which  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding  an  occas- 
ional  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  certain 
projects.  The  will  of  the  majority  has  been  graciously 
acquiesced  in  by  the  minority,  and  we  believe  that  no  in- 
terest of  the  school  has  been  allowed  to  suffer  by  any 
honest  difference  of  opinion  which  may  have  been  held. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  our  receipts  and  ex- 
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penditures  for  the  past  year  and  our  suggestions  as  to 
estimates  for  the  next  year: 


Receipts. 


Appropriation,  §34 

,500 

00 

Town  of  Bellingham,  Tuition, 

327 

00 

Town  of  Norfolk,  Tuition 

40 

00 

State  Industrial  School,  Tuition, 

12 

50 

State,  Tuition, 

220 

78 

City  of  Boston,  Tuition, 

73 

75 

Henry  Iby,  Tuition, 

3 

20 

Dog  License  Money, 

811 

19 

Expenditures. 


Teachers, 

19,358 

65 

Janitors, 

2,630 

50 

Transportation, 

2,249 

50 

Fuel, 

2,912 

56 

General  Repairs, 

4,693 

33 

Telephone, 

66 

83 

Light, 

171 

91 

Toilet, 

146 

58 

Office  Supplies, 

Teachers’  Supplies 

136 

05 

45 

51 

Pupils’  Supplies, 

1,467 

06 

Janitors’  Supplies, 

166 

47 

Manual  Training, 

123 

56 

Books, 

1,205 

96 

W ater, 

296 

02 

Printing  and  Advertising, 

20 

85 

Express  and  Carting, 

27 

77 

Medical  Inspection, 

38 

25 

Census, 

75 

00 

Miscellaneous, 

154 

25 

Unpaid 

Bills. 

F uel, 

107 

90 

Books, 

19 

08 

Transportation, 

75 

00 

185,988  42 


35,986  61 
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Supplies, 

47 

28 

Repairs, 

47 

15 

W ater, 

144 

85 

Printing, 

13 

30 

Manual  Training, 

24 

24 

Medical  Inspection, 

250 

00 

Telephone, 

4 

99 

Light, 

21 

75 

Janitors, 

35 

00 

Miscellaneous, 

78 

93 

We  estimate  the  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  as 


follows: 

Teachers,  including  Supt., 

22,100  00 

Transportation, 

2,350  00 

Janitors, 

3,000  00 

Fuel, 

3,300  00 

Books  and  Supplies, 

3,500  00 

Repairs, 

1,500  00 

School  Physicians, 

250  00 

Miscellaneous,  including  s: 

alary  of 

Secretary  and  taking  of  Census,  500  00  86,500  00 


We  estimate  our  receipts  as  follows: 

Dog  License  Money,  700  00 

From  all  other  sources,  300  00  1,000  00 


We  recommend  that  the  town  appropriate  #36,500  00 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CARL  B.  JOHNSON, 
MATTHEW  F.  CONROY, 

DR.  SOLON  ABBOTT, 

School  Committee. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 

Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

For  the  Year  Ending  January  31,  1913. 


To  the  Members  of  the  School  Committee: 

I hereby  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  superin- 
tendent of  your  schools.  Since  my  last  report  one  year 
ago  the  schools  have  undergone  changes  in  several  par- 
ticulars, which  we  trust  are  for  their  material  advance- 
ment. Possibly  the  most  noticeable  event  to  the  public 
mind  is  the  construction  of  a new  six-room  building  now 
underway.  This  building  will  fill  a need  much  demand- 
ed, and  render  it  possible  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of 
the  elementary  schools  for  some  years  to  come. 

REPAIRS. 

Among  the  permanent  repairs  made  are  the  follow- 
ing : Arlington  St.  building  was  increased  in  size  by  ex- 
tending the  east  side  a distance  of  fifteen  feet,  thereby 
enlarging  two  rooms  and  giving  accommodations  to  sixty 
more  pupils.  The  new  rooms  are  lighted  at  one  side  in 
each  case  with  six  windows  arranged  in  groups  so  that  an 
abundance  of  light  is  admitted  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
New  floors  were  laid  and  new  slate  blackboards  procured; 
walls  and  ceilings  were  tinted  throughout  the  building. 
New  steel  seats  were  placed  in  the  first  primary  room, 
and  new  curtains  throughout.  A new  steam  heating 
plant  was  installed  as  an  auxilliary,  and  ventilating  flues 
in  the  new  part  enlarged  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
additional  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.  A teach- 
er’s room  was  added  and  comfortably  furnished  with 
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couch,  chairs  and  table.  The  building  was  painted 
throughout,  all  seats  and  desks  varnished,  and  new  teach- 
er’s desks  and  chairs  furnished.  The  building  is  at 
present  as  well  equipped,  lighted  and  heated  as  any  build- 
ing now  in  use. 

At  Nason  St.  School  a new  steam  plant  was  in- 
stalled, and  direct  heat  through  pipes  placed  in  every 
room  as  auxiliary  in  case  of  severe  cold  weather.  The 
basement  of  the  building*  was  enlarged  and  additional 
facility  for  light  made;  also  new  coal  bins  provided. 

At  Union ville,  Four  Corners,  and  the  Brick  schools 
the  buildings  were  painted,  and  the  desks  and  seats  var- 
nished. At  the  High  School  building  the  seats  and 
desks  were  varnished,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  the 
offices  of  the  Principal  and  Superintendent  were  tinted 
and  the  wood  work  varnished,  New  blackboards  were 
placed  in  the  North  Franklin  and  Union  ville  buildings. 

The  above  covers  the  general  and  permanent  repairs 
made.  The  town  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  in  the  care  of  buildings.  There  is 
nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  general  good  appear- 
ance and  attraction  of  a town  as  well  kept  school  build- 
ings. There  is,  however,  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  Avay 
of  equipment.  The  old  non-ad justible  desks  to  be  found 
in  several  of  the  buildings  at  least  should  be  equipped  in 
this  manner.  Pupils  today  are  sitting  upon  seats  that  do 
not  in  any  manner  fit  them,  and  thereby  not  only  makes 
deformity  of  body  possible, but  also  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  give  proper  instruction  because  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  pupils,  owing  the  improper  seats  and  desks.  I am 
confident  that  as  the  taxpayers  realize  this,  conditions 
will  rapidly  change. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  September  new  cours- 
es of  study  were  presented  in  Arithmetic,  English,  Ge- 
ography and  History.  These  outlines  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  simplification  of  the  work  in  the  subjects  named, 
by  the  introduction  of  that  which  is  more  vital  and  prac- 
tical. The  work  is  definitely  outlined  as  to  subject  mat- 
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ter  for  each  grade,  and  is  not  arranged  according  to  pages 
of  any  book.  It  is  the  intention  to  give  the  teacher 
greater  freedom,  and  to  use  the  book  only  as  a means. 
The  teacher  will  therefore  be  held  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  each  case  and  not  a certain 
number  of  pages  of  a book.  In  Arithmetic  the  work  of 
the  first  grade  is  confined  to  the  acquaintance  with  num- 
bers, the  real  work  of  the  subject  beginning  in  the  2nd 
year.  In  this  grade  the  teaching  of  numbers  is  based  up- 
on measurements,  using  the  sticks,  tablets  and  blocks  of 
different  lengths,  to  teach  the  four  fundamental  proces- 
ses. The  idea  is  to  make  of  number  a reality,  and  to 
give  problems  relating  to  life’s  experiences. 

In  English  the  one  fundamental  principle  followed 
throughout  the  course  is  the  use  of  English  both  oral  and 
written.  Technical  grammar  and  its  application  is  begun 
in  the  7th  grade. 

The  course  in  Geography  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
pupil  with  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  beginning  with 
the  community  and  extending  to  the  earth  as  a whole, 
and  revealing  the  dependance  of  one  section  upon  an- 
other and  the  interelation  of  all. 

In  History  the  course,  as  suggested  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seven,  has  been  followed. 

The  above  are  the  most  decided  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  In  the  High 
School  the  commercial  course  has  undergone  the  most  de- 
finite change.  This  course  has  been  made  stronger  and 
better,  and  the  object  is  to  make  it  equal  in  strength  and 
importance  to  any  other  course  offered. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a course  in  agri- 
culture may  be  started;  at  least,  by  encouraging  work  to 
be  done  at  home  under  supervision. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 

On  account  of  the  increased  registration  in  the  High 
School  one  new  teacher  was  added  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  making  eight  teachers  in  all.  This  addition 
took  care  of  extra  classes,  and  to  some  extent  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  Principal  to  spend  a portion  of  his 
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time  in  supervision,  which  is  highly  necessary  in  a school 
the  size  of  ours,  if  the  school  is  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  pu- 
pils. However,  another  year,  if  present  indications  have 
any  weight  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
force  again  if  this  department  is  to  maintain  the  standard 
desired.  We  ma}*  as  well  face  the  fact  at  once,  the 
Principal  should  not  have  his  time  occupied  in  the  large 
in  the  teaching  of  classes,  however  much  he  may  desire  to 
teach.  His  greatest  service  to  the  school  and  to  the  com- 
munity is  in  the  close  touch  with  the  work  of  pupils  and 
teachers  in  all  subjects.  Adjustment  of  difficulties  aris- 
ing with  pupils  as  to  courses  and  other  matters;  assisting 
teachers  from  first  hand  knowledge;  consulting  with  par- 
ents and  others  in  matters  relating  to  the  school;  keeping 
in  touch  with  other  schools  and  higher  institutions;  hav- 
ing a general  oversight  of  the  entire  school  at  all  times — 
all  these  things  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  the 
Principal  must  do,  and  which  is  impossible  if  his  time  is 
largely  devoted  to  teaching.  The  sooner  we  realize  this 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  school  as  a school, 

In  the  elementary  schools  three  new  teachers  were 
engaged  to  care  for  the  increased  registration,  and  six 
classes  have  been  working  on  part  time  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  building  this 
part  time  arrangement  will  be  adjusted.  The  part  time 
work  has  been  in  the  Thayer,  Nason  St.  and  Four  Corners 
buildings.  In  the  first  grade,  Arlington  St.  School,  the 
registration  is  far  too  large  for  one  teacher,  and  help  has 
been  given  by  drafting  the  services  of  those  teachers 
working  on  part  time.  Some  needed  change  will  be  nec- 
essary in  this  quarter  later  in  the  season. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  additions  to  the  schools 
was  the  employment  of  a Music  Supervisor  and  the  plac- 
ing of  music  on  a working  basis.  We  now  have  a super- 
visor two  daj^s  a week.  The  Weaver  system  has  been  in- 
troduced, the  music  has  taken  a new  life,  and  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  We  feel 
sure  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  }Tears  a decided 
change  will  be  seen  and  felt  throughout  the  community 
in  this  direction,  and  the  result  will  be  that  music  in  our 
schools  will  rank  with  any  community  in  the  state. 
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In  Drawing  the  work  has  been  simplified  and 
strengthened.  In  connection  with  the  Manual  Training, 
sewing  has  been  given  to  the  girls  of  the  8th  grade,  to 
take  the  place  of  rafla  work  formerly  done. 

One  of  our  chief  difficulties  is  in  finding  time  for  one 
person  to  conduct  the  Manual  Training  and  to  give  ample 
supervision  of  the  drawing  at  the  same  time,  and  to  do 
the  work  within  the  period  ,of  two  days  a week.  Under 
the  conditions,  satisfactory  work  to  the  individual  in 
charge  can  not  be  done,  and  I strongly  urge  that  one 
more  day  be  added.  I feel  that  the  work  will  suffer  in 
the  future  unless  some  such  arrangement  is  made.  There 
is  a limit  to  what  any  individual  can  do  within  a given 
period,  and  it  is  not  economy  but  rather  a waste  to  over- 
burden a teacher. 

TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  value  of  any  system  of  schools  to  the  com- 
munity is  measured  by  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  is  measured  largely  by  the 
skill  and  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  force.  The  pro- 
duct of  any  manufacturing  establishment  is  good  or  poor 
according  to  the  skill  in  management  and  in  the  work- 
men who  make  the  goods.  The  plant  that  employs  the 
most  skillful  workmen  and  makes  an  effort  to  retain  them 
is  noted  for  its  excellent  prodoct  and  receives  the  highest 
price  for  its  output. 

A similar  principle  applies  to  the  school  system. 
Employ  the  best  talent,  and  endeavor  to  retain  it.  The 
better  and  more  progressive  the  teaching  force  the  higher 
is  the  standard  of  the  schools,  and  the  product  is  equally 
high  in  value.  Our  teaching  force  as  a whole  is  of  a high 
standard;  the  willing  stirit,  the  desire  for  increased  effi- 
ciency, the  readiness  to  receive  and  adopt  that  which  is 
for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  is  highly  commendable. 
The  good  work  done  in  the  schools  is  proof  sufficient.  It 
is  up  to  the  community,  therefore,  to  make  it  an  object 
for  teachers  to  remain.  If  any  are  taken  to  other  places 
at  higher  salary,  it  is  for  us  to  be  able  to  replace  them 
with  equally  good  ones. 
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Our  present  salary  schedule  is  too  low,  and  to  retain 
the  good  teachers  or  to  get  others  equally  good  is  impos- 
sible under  the  present  schedule.  Our  maximum  salary 
for  the  High  School  is  $600,  and  for  Elementary  Schools 
$513.  There  was  a time  when  such  a schedule  would 
answer,  but  the  cost  of  living — board,  room,  clothing  and 
other  expenses — has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that 
teachers  can  not  afford  to  accept  the  above  salary,  and 
the  community  can  not  afford  to  offer  it. 

Surrounding  towns  have  advanced  salaries.  In  these 
towns  the  maximum  for  the  High  School  has  been  raised 
to  $700  or  $750  and  the  Elementary  Schools  $550  to 
$600;  some  towns  are  higher.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
keep  our  place  among  other  communities,  we  must  ad- 
vance accordingly.  This  is  not  written  for  effect  but  be- 
cause the  facts  warrant  it. 


RETARDATION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  pupils  over 
age  in  the  different  grades,  and  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  advancement  among  the  pupils  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  retarded 
pupils  and  to  learn  the  cause. 

The  table  on  page  13,  taken  Oct.  1,  1912,  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  and  their  ages.  All  the 
figures  below  the  dark  line  show  the  number  of  over-age 
pupils  in  all  grades  including  the  High  School.  It  is 
conceded  by  educators  that  a pupil  is  too  old  for  his  grade 
if  he  is  eight  years  of  age  in  the  first  }rear,  nine  years  of 
age  in  the  second,  etc. 

Another  investigation  was  made  to  learn  how  many 
of  the  pupils  registered  on  the  same  date  were  repeating 
the  year’s  work,  and  if  possible  learn  the  cause.  This  in- 
vestigation included  the  pupils  of  both  the  High  and  Ele- 
mentary schools.  It  was  found  that  77  pupils  were  re- 
peating the  }^ear’s  work,  or  about  7 per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  registered. 

The  various  causes  given  were,  sickness,  late  en 
trance,  change  of  schools,  slow,  irregular  attendance,  idle 


is 


ness,  physical  defects,  language,  wrongly  graded,  special 
subjects,  mentally  weak.  It  was  found  that  the  greatest 
number  were  classified  under  slow , irregular  attendance, 
special  subjects  and  mentally  iveak. 


Distribution  by  Age  and  Grade,  October  1,  1912. 


Grade  I 

II 

III 

: iy  y 

Yl 

VII 

VIII 

H.S.  1st  2d 

3d 

4th 

Spc’l 

To’l 

AGE 

5 

33 

33 

6 

92 

29 

121 

7 

. 27 

61 

31 

119 

8 

4 

1 35 

48 

14 

1 

102 

9 

2 

13 

| 25 

40 

10 

90 

10 

3 

2 

U~ 

j 23 

34 

18 

2 

1 

95 

11 

2 

2 

7 

13 

i 27 

37 

20 

2 

110 

12 

2 

1 

3 

10 

20 

| 28 

22 

18 

104 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

7 

11 

1 21 

25 

12 

12 

4 

101 

14 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

10 

10 

| 22 

33 

13 

9 

105 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6| 

27 

11 

22 

2 

73 

16 

1 

6 I 

1 

9 

0 

0 

17 

17 

2 

l_ 

4 

5 

5 

16 

18 

I 

9 

i 

10 

19 

4 

4 

20 

1 

1 

21 

To’l 

168 

145 

132 

106 

103 

104 

76 

75 

80 

37 

48 

19 

8 

1101 

Over 

Age 

16 

20 

28 

29 

31 

21 

11 

7 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

176 

% 

9.5  13.7  21.2  2 

57.3  30.  20.1  14.4  9.3 

10. 

0 

0 

27. 

0 

15.9 

Total  No.  Pupils — 1101. 

No.  Over  Age — 176. 

Per  Cent. — 15.9.  , 

It  was  then  thought  desirable  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  those  who  are  at  present  in  school  and 
who,  at  some  time  during  their  course,  had  repeated  a 
year.  The  investigation  was  confined  to  grades  four  to 
eight  inclusive.  It  is  thought  that  to  effect  any  change 
of  condition  a thorough  understanding  of  the  underlying 
causes  should  be  known.  A card  suggested  and  used  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  made  the  basis.  Both  sides  of  the 
card  are  given. 
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Retardation  Card. 

Date  School  Grade 

Name  Date  of  Birth  Age 

Address  Has  Special  Help  Been  Given  Pupil? 

No.  Years  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 

In  Each  Grade 

Outside  Interests  Manual  Skill 

Hours  of  Sleep  Sleeping  Conditions 

Evenings  Where  Spent  Diet 

Dress  Cleanliness  Carriage 

Veracity  Honesty  Punctuality  Attendance 

Attention  Interests 

Reasons  Given  by  Pupils  for  Failure 

Teacher’s  Reason  for  Failure:  Slow,  Dull,  Inattention,  Idle,  Men- 
tally Weak,  Physical  Defects,  111  Health,  Irregular  Attendance, 
Wrongly  Graded,  Change  of  Teachers  and  Schools. 

Physical  Conditions : Grows  Rapidly,  Nervous,  Delicate,  Headache, 
Sight,  Hearing,  Enlarged  Glands,  Teeth,  Tuberculosis,  Anaemic, 
Adenoids. 

Home  Discipline  Parents’  Interest  in  School 

Serious  Illness  Time  Absent 

Remarks : 

From  the  grades  mentioned  it  was  found  that  of  the 
children  registered,  184  had  been  retarded  at  some  time 
during  their  course  up  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  table  as 
given  below  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  these 
grades  who  have  been  retarded  at  some  point.  It  also 
gives  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  spent  one,  two  or 
three  years  in  a grade  before  promotion.  By  this  we  may 
be  able  to  detect  the  exact  location  of  the  weakest  point 
and  place  our  energies  upon  this. 


Grade. 

No.  of  Years  of  Retardation. 

No.  spending  1 year  No.  spending  2 years  No.  spending  3 year 
before  promotion,  before  promotion.  before  promotion. 

1 

131 

53 

0 

2 

116 

66 

0 

3 

142 

40 

1 

4 

125 

22 

0 

5 

68 

15 

0 

6 

59 

6 

0 

7 

29 

7 

0 

8 

19 

11 

0 

15 


The  question  of  nationality  was  also  considered,  and 
as  shown  by  the  table  below,  the  foreign  children  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  retarded  the  most.  This  table  con- 
firmed the  common  feeling  that  foreigners  are  eager  for  an 
education  and  put  forth  a greater  effort  to  do  the  work 
required.  The  term  American  is  used  in  accordance  wilh 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Dr.  Leonard  Ajers  of  the 
Russell  Sago  Foundation.  In  the  table  below  the  com- 
mon use  in  the  school  is  the  determining  factor.  If  the 
school  speaks  of  a child  as  French,  he  has  been  so  listed. 
Mistakes  may  have  occurred,  but  the  investigation  was  as 
close  as  possibly  could  be  made.  The  table  shows  the 
nationality  and  the  per  cent,  each  bears  to  the  whoie. 


Nationality  of  Retarded  Children, 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Percentage, 

American 

107 

58.1 

Italian 

27 

14.6 

Fiench 

23 

12.5 

Irish 

11 

5.9 

Hebrew 

4 

2.2 

English 

4 

2.2 

African 

1 

.5 

Foie 

1 

.5 

Swede 

3 

1.6 

Norwegian 

1 

.5 

Scotch 

1 

.5 

Greek 

1 

.5 

184 

100  00 

VALUE  OF  TABLES  SHOWN. 

The  advantages  of  the  tables  given  may  be  many  or 
few.  They,  however,  give  us  in  figures  and  percentage 
the  exact  status  of  the  advancement  of  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  our  grading  and  cuniculum.  They  show  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  where  emphasis  if  any  must  be 
placed  to  change  the  work  and  make  it  more  effective. 
They  cause  us  to  question  whether  we  are  giving  a cur- 
riculum that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils;  whether  suf- 
ficient attention  is  given  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  pu- 
pils; whether  a sufficiently  close  attention  is  given  to  the 
causes  for  absence,  etc. 
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A closer  relation  between  the  home  and  the  school  is 
necessary.  The  home  must  supplement  the  work  of  the 
school  by  greater  care  for  the  health  of  the  child — his 
food,  clothing,  sleep,  outside  interests.  The  aim  is  to 
eliminate  the  retarded  pupil,  and  to  do  this  we  must 
adapt  the  teaching,  the  subject,  the  system,  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  child.  It  is  the  pupil  whom  we  are 
teaching.  Every  teacher,  every  parent,  every  citizen 
should  realize  this  fact.  Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  real- 
ized will  the  needs  of  pupils  be  satisfied. 

The  question  arises,  then,  concerning  closer  medical 
inspection;  taking  measures  to  adopt  the  plan  of  dental 
inspection;  employing  a school  nurse;  employing  an  extra 
teacher  for  each  of  the  large  buildings  to  do  individual 
work  among  the  pupils  who  are  backward  because  of  late 
entrance  or  otherwise,  or  who  are  slow;  establishing  a 
special  class  for  those  who  should  have  a kind  of  instruc- 
tion peculiar  to  their  special  needs;  and  changing  the  cur- 
riculum so  as  to  introduce  vocational  training. 


BELATED  FOREIGNER. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  matter  of  re- 
tardation and  over  age  is  the  belated  foreigner,  Many  of 
them  when  they  arrive  are  nearing  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  hope  to  go  to  work  in  the  mills.  The  Massachusetts 
law,  however,  will  not  allow  them  to  work  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  unless  they  are  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  sufficiently  well  to  enter  the  fourth 
year  of  school.  Therefore,  we  have  them  in  the  first 
grades  with  the  small  children.  There  are  from  three  to 
five  in  each  of  the  different  first  grades,  which  is  neither 
the  best  thing  for  the  foreigner  nor  for  the  children.  The 
remedy  is  to  place  them  in  a class  or  room  by  themselves, 
and  give  them  a teacher  who  can  devote  her  whole  time  to 
their  needs.  They  are  able  to  do  more  work  than  the 
small  children  and  can  work  longer  hours,  thereby  gain- 
ing time,  and  may  sooner  get  employment.  Not  only  is 
it  for  their  good,  but  it  is  economy  for  the  town  and  the 
school. 
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THE  UNASSIGNED  TEACHER. 

The  unassigned  teacher  is  an  individual  whom  the 
school  could  use  with  exceeding  great  advantage.  There 
are  many  pupils  who  suffer  retardation  simply  because 
they  have  become  bewildered  in  their  attempts  to  under- 
stand some  part  of  the  work,  and  need  just  the  help 
which  such  a person  can  give.  By  that  means  the}'  are 
enabled  to  go  on  with  their  class,  when  otherwise  they 
would  drop  back  and  become  discouraged. 

i.  C? 

There  are  other  pupils  who  are  able  to  grasp  the 
work  with  little  or  no  effort,  and  never  work  to  their  full 
capacity,  consequently  become  lazy  and  careless,  and  fi- 
nally stagnate.  A little  help  or  direction  at  the  right 
time  corrects  this  and  they  are  saved  to  theihselves;  and 
by  a little  extra  effort  are  able  to  bridge  a gap  and  save 
time  in  their  course. 


FAILURES  IN  PROMOTION, 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  some  pupils  who  fail  of 
promotion  each  year.  However,  should  particular  pupils 
fail  of  promotion  year  after  year,  the  school  is  at  fault  if 
there  is  no  attempt  to  find  the  cause.  It  should  be  the 
task  of  those  in  charge  to  lessen  the  number  from  year  to 
year;  however,  pupils  who  are  irregular  in  attendance  will 
fail.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
many  pupils  and  there  is  little  chance  of  promotion  if  at- 
tendance is  only  one-fourth  of  the  time. 

Membership  in  June,  1912,  in  Elementary  Schools,  866 


No.  promoted  on  trial,  65 

No.  not  promoted,  67 

Per  cent,  promoted  on  trial,  7.5 

Per  cent,  not  promoted,  7.7 


The  above  does  not  include  the  High  School.  How- 
over,  it  reveals  a situation  which  is  vital  in  the  matter  of 
school  expense,  although  compared  with  other  towns  the 
per  cent,  of  non-promotions  is  small. 
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EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  CLASS. 

During  last  winter  and  already  during  the  present 
season,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  conducted  an  evening  school 
for  men  with  marked  success.  This  is  proof  that  these 
people  are  anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  of  an  English 
education.  During  last  winter  an  evening  sewing  class 
for  women  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Goding.  The  class  is  about  to  be  organized  again,  and 
as  last  winter  it  will  be  conducted  without  any  aid  from 
the  town  except  furnishing  room,  light  and  heat.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  last  year  warrants  the  class  this  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  a class  of  this  kind  is  needed,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  town  in  the  future  may  well  undertake 
the  project  itself.  If  the  town  will  appropriate  a specific 
sum  for  the  purpose,  and  a class  is  organized  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law — approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  to  kind  of  woik  and  teaching 
force — the  State  will  bear  half  the'  expense.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  number  who  will  avail  themselves,  and 
their  need  of  it.  An  article  to  this  effect  will  be  placed 
in  the  warrant  for  the  town  to  vote  upon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  passed. 


SCHOOL  NURSE. 

In  many  school  s3^stems  the  addition  of  the  school 
nurse  has  been  the  order  and  the  benefits  accruing  there- 
from have  been  many  and  lasting.  It  seems  feasible  and 
proper  to  recommend  such  an  addition  in  our  schools. 
The  benefits  derived  might  be  stated  as  follows:  She  is 
the  executive  aid  of  the  school  physician.  Her  work  is 
not  so  much  to  care  for  sick  children  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  sick.  The  business  of  the  nurse  is  to  fol- 
low up  the  cases  which  the  school  physician  may  have  ex- 
cluded and  to  see  that  his  orders  have  been  followed. 
She  advises  teachers,  visits  homes  to  counsel  and  instruct 
parents.  By  her  ministrations  she  not  onty  saves  children 
from  much  pain  and  discomfort,  but  she  saves  much  time 
by  the  immediate  recognition  of  disease,  and  prompt  ap- 
plication of  remedial  measures,  by  following  up  the  child- 
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ren  who  are  temporarily  excluded  from  school,  she  se- 
cures an  earlier  return  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
She  therefore  saves  much  time  for  the  pupils,  and  also 
saves  money  for  the  town,  which  must  be  expended  for 
those  who  have  to  repeat  their  work  because  of  absence. 

SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

The  question  arises  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  school  expenses.  Whether  the  schools  are 
not  spending  too  much  money  for  their  maintenance; 
that  the  cost  to-day  is  double  what  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago;  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  so  very 
much  greater  than  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  therefore  why 
should  appropriations  increase  so  rapidly.  The  schools, 
with  same  number  of  pupils  today  as  fifteen  }rears  ago, 
would  cost  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  more  to  conduct  them. 
If  one  will  stop  to  consider  for  a moment,  it  will  be 
clearly  revealed  that  material  equipment  and  fuel  have 
increased  nearly  100  per  cent.,  that  the  cost  of-  living  has 
increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  within  ten  years,  which  in 
itself  demands  that  the  cost  of  janitor  service  and  pay  for 
teachers  shall  increase  accordingly.  Furthermore,  as  a 
people  progress,  business  methods  improve,  a greater  varie- 
ty of  business  is  carried  on,  and  the  schools  must  meet  the 
needs  of  this  change.  Consequently,  a school  system 
which  insists  on  following  the  same  lines  of  work  of  a 
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generation  ago  fails  in  its  efforts  to  provide  proper  edu- 
cation for  the  pupils.  To  meet  these  needs,  therefore, 
appropriations  will  necessarily  increase. 

According  to  the  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Whole  amount  expended  for  education  throughout  the  U. 
S.  in  1870,  163,000,000 

Per  pupil,  15.55 

Per  day  (per  pupil),  .118 

In  1910  the  whole  amount  was,  $426,000,000 
Per  pupil,  32.23 

Per  day  (per  pupil),  .211 

The  increase  was  close  to  100  per  cent. 
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In  Franklin  for  the  year  just  closed  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 


185,986 


Whole  expenditure  for  schools, 
Per  pupil  for  the  year, 

Per  day  (per  pupil), 


82.47 

.175 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  for  Franklin  is  less 
per  pupil  than  the  general  average  for  the  U.  S.  The 
statistics  for  the  U.  S.  in  1912  are  not  available,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  less. 

However  that  may  be,  can  it  be  said  that  17.5c.  per 
pupil  is  large,  when  it  includes  all  expenditures  ? It  is  for 
us,  however,  to  see  that  the  expenditure  is  made  properly 
and  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  community. 

WHAT  (S  GOOD  SCHOOL  SYSTEM? 

It  is  heard  from  every  quarter  that  we  should  have 
good  schools.  Is  it  true  that  the  vast  majority  often  ask 
themselves — what  constitutes  a good  school  ? Is  it  seri- 
ously considered  that  the  average  community  of  today  is 
by  far  more  complex  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 
Does  the  average  tax  payer  take  into  consideration  that 
it  is  the  public  that  demands  what  shall  be  taught  in  the 
schools?  Not  one,  or  two  dozen  people,  but  the  general 
public?  Each  generation  demands  something  different, 
because  the  needs  are  different  and  more  complex.  A 
good  school  system  is  one  which  meets  the  needs,  the  real 
and  vital  needs  of  the  community.  If  it  do6s  not,  then  a 
greater  number  of  pupils  drop  out,  especially  in  the  up- 
per grades  and  the  standard  of  the  masses  falls;  if  it  meets 
the  needs,  then  the  advanced  grades  remain  intact,  a 
greater  number  remain  to  the  end;  they  find  something 
which  appeals  to  them  as  necessary  for  their  future;  they 
feel  that  they  can  do  something;  the  standard  of  living 
rises,  and  a better  community  is  the  result. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1 — Better  equipment  in  seats  and  desks  in  the  older 
buildings  and  the  improvement  of  school  grounds. 
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2 —  The  addition  of  a school  nurse,  and  system  of  dental 
inspection. 

3 —  The  equipment  of  a room  for  domestic  science. 

4 —  Extension  of  the  work  in  manual  training,  and  an 
extra  day  added  for  the  supervisor. 

5 —  An  unassigned  teacher  to  help  those  pupils  who 
need  special  assistance. 

6 —  An  increase  in  the  maximum  salary  for  teachers  and 
principals. 

7 —  An  appropriation  for  an  Evening  Industrial  Class. 

8 —  A stereopticon  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

9 —  A plan  for  vocational  guidance. 

10 —  Employment  of  a special  teacher  of  writing  one  day 
a week. 

11 —  Improvement  in  lighting  in  three  rooms  at  the  Nason 
St.  building. 


GENERAL. 

The  excellent  report  of  the  High  School  Principal 
needs  a careful  perusal  by  every  one.  It  sets  forth  cer- 
tain phases  of  school  work  and  makes  certain  recommen- 
dations which  are  of  exceeding  great  value  to  this  town. 

The  reports  of  the  supervisors  in  the  department  of 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  and  Music  set  forth  the 
work  and  needs  in  their  subjects  in  a clear  and  concise 
manner  and  should  meet  with  approval. 

In  closing  1 wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  progress  of  any  school  system.  For  the  generous 
support  of  the  School  Committee  and  all  others  in  the 
community,  I am  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J H.  CARFREY, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 

February  1,  1913. 
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Report  of  Principal  of  High  School. 


J.  H.  Carfrey,  Superintedent  of  Schools: 

Pear  Sir  : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  to  you  my  third  annual 
report  as  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. 

The  enrollment  during  the  year  is  89  boys  and  104 
girls,  a total  of  193,  being  an  increase  of  eight  boys  and  a 
total  increase  of  15  pupils  over  last  year.  Of  the  enroll- 
ment 5 come  from  Unionville;  8 from  Bellingham;  1 from 
Norfolk:  5 from  North  Franklin  and  2 from  South  Frank- 
lin. 

Our  teaching  force  comprises  eight,  listed  as  follows 
with  branches  taught : 

Miss  Alice  Wiggin,  English. 

Miss  Frances  E.  King,  English  and  Economics. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Cole,  Modern  Languages. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Fraser,  Commercial  branches. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Hart,  Latin. 

Miss  Francena  A.  Quimby,  History  and  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Frazer,  Science. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pomeroy,  Mathematics. 

The  new  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  Miss  Hait 
and  Miss  Quimb}^,  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  are  accomplishing  good  results. 

Just  a word  here  in  regard  to  teachers.  One  of  the 
many  school  problems  and  one  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration is  that  of  keeping  good  teachers,  if  we  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  I believe 
that  money  can  be  more  profitably  put  into  teachers’  sal- 
aries as  a means"  to  retain  good  teachers  (until  salaries 
reach  a living  base  anyway)  than  to  be  spent  in  any  un- 
proved experiment  along  educational  lines.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  High  School  boys  and  girls  to  have  radi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  the  school’s  system  due  to  con- 
stant change  of  teaching  force. 

Another  problem  which  I cannot  pass  over  without  a 
word  of  comment  on,  is  the  failure  of  pupils  to  attain  to 
a passing  standard.  Reliable  statistics  show  that  in  the 
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high  schools  and  academies  of  the  United  States  two- 
fifth  of  the  pupils  fail  in  one  branch  or  other  each  year. 
I wish  to  reiterate  what  I said  in  my  report  of  last  year, 
that  parents  are  strongly  urged  to  have  children  ivho  are 
not  maintaining  a satisfactory  standing  in  their  studies, 
return  for  study  in  the  afternoon  from  2.30  to  3.45. 
Teachers  are  in  the  school  building  every  school  day  af- 
noon  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering  aid.  In  any  such 
cases  the  Principal  should  be  notified  of  the  parent’s  de- 
sire and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  such  pupils. 

If  a word  of  explanation  may  be  offered:  The  de- 
mand made  upon  the  present  day  pupil  is  far  beyond  that 
of  a generation  ago.  Church  organizations,  boys’  clubs, 
music  lessons,  athletic  teams,  dancing  lessons,  committee 
meetings,  class  duties,  parties,  dances,  employment  for 
earning  money  before  and  after  school,  all  these  make 
great  demands  upon  the  youth  of  today.  Up  to  a certain 
extent  this  may  be  excellent  training  for  the  strenuous 
and  complex  life  of  the  average  citizen,  provided  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  not  so  overtaxed  and  satiated  with  inter- 
ests that  it  loses  its  power  to  concentrate.  I,  myself,  be- 
lieve that  we,  as  a nation  are  overdoing  this.  I believe 
that  school  boys  and  girls  should  rarely  have  duties  social 
or  otherwise,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  that  will  necessi- 
tate their  absence  from  home  during  the  evening.  I do 
believe,  however,  that  every  pupil  should  take  a reason- 
able amount  of  outdoor  exercise  each  day  during  the  af- 
ternoon and  that  likewise  they  should  have  certain  home 
duties  that  will  demand  their  attention  for  a few  minutes 
every  day  to  develop  in  them  a sense  of  responsibility. 

A word  also  in  regard  to  manual  arts.  It  maybe  in 
order  here.  The  call  for  the  teaching  of  manual  arts  in 
the  high  school  of  today  is  founded  on  the  need  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  claimed  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  work 
which  adapts  for  vocational  training  is  greater  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  so-called  cultural  studies.  I shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  this  point  here.  Hut  manual  arts 
or  vocational  courses  do  have  three  distinct  values  ; 1st 
— They  help  the  student  to  find  himself.  2nd — They 
allow  the  high  school  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  its 
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community.  3rd — They  furnish  direct  vocational  train- 
ing. These  courses  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  particular  location — commercial, 
manufacturing  or  agricultural. 

G O 

But  work  in  manual  arts  undertaken  for  vocational 
training  should  not  be  undertaken  without  well  equipped 
shops  and  skilled  special  teachers.  Courses  should  have 
plent}^  of  time  given  to  their  distinctive  work.  A few 
hours  a month  will  not  do  much  toward  developing  skill. 
It  is  my  belief  that  afternoons  should  be  put  into  the 
work  through  the  week. 

One  more  idea  in  connection  with  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  as  being  needed  in 
all  high  schools,  and  in  many  provision  is  being  made  for 
its  introduction.  That  is,  ethical  instruction. 

The  change  and  growth  of  our  countiy  is  vast.  Con- 
ditions have  changed  much  in  the  last  generation.  We 
live  too  strenuously  today.  In  the  rush  of  our  commercial 
instincts  we  sometimes  overlook  the  things  that  are  best. 
The  main  business  of  the  school  is  not  by  ary  means  to 
fit  for  some  higher  institution  of  learning  or  training  along 
vocational  lines.  But  its  most  valuable  and  lasting  re 
suits  lie  far  deeper.  It  is  to  broaden  in  a general  way  the 
intellectual  vision;  to  inculcate  habits  of  accuracy  and 
promptness;  to  cultivate  high  ideals  of  responsibility  and 
duty  to  others;  to  furnish  an  inspiration  to  boyhood  and 
girlhood  for  them  to  live  lives  that  will  count  for  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  in  the  community.  To  impress  some 
of  the  following  ideas:  industry,  temperance,  a lesson 
from  every  failure,  respect  for  property,  self  control, 
loyalty,  team  work,  fair  play  and  proper  elements  of  ,true 
success. 

Regular  and  specified  periods  set  apart  for  such  in- 
structions is  advisable,  I believe. 

Thanking  all  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  good  work  of  the  school,  1 am, 

Respectfully, 

R.  E.  POMEROY, 
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Report  of  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training. 


J.  H.  Carfrey,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  past  year  in  these 
subjects  preparatory  to  making  a report,  it  seems  as  if 
. there  were  little  new  to  say  in  explanation  because  the 
work  from  year  to  year  is  so  closely  related  and  so  nearly 
the  same.  The  yearly  exhibitions  are  a far  better  report 
to  the  town  than  any  written  statement  of  facts  concern- 
ing any  course  of  study  the  Supervisor  lays  down  for  the 
different  grades  to  follow. 

The  plan  through  all  the  work  is  a systematic  training 
and  the  development  of  ability  to  see  and  record  that 
which  is  seen,  and  to  make  possible  to  a boy  or  girl  draw- 
ing from  the  mental  image  anything  described  or  planned. 

There  is  no  course  of  study  which  will  fit  every  child 
in  a class  to  do  the  same  work  equally  well  and  so,  many 
times  the  results  of  a drawing  lesson  may  seem  quite  dis- 
couraging to  teacher  or  parent;  but  it  is  the  same  in 
every  other  subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  ability 
to  draw  is  of  infinite  help  to  every  man  in  every  profes- 
sion and  occupation,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  draw- 
ing is  taught.  “Art  for  Arts’  Sake”  alone  would  nbt  be 
worth  the  time  spent  on  drawing  lessons  in  public  schools, 
but  for  its  practical  application  to  every  kind  of  work  it 
is  of  great  value. 

The  graded  course  of  work  carried  on  this  past  year 
is  so  nearly  like  that  of  last  year  that  to  go  over  it  again 
at  this  time  would  be  simply  reiteration  and  so  the  Super- 
visor asks  that  those  who  are  interested  in  these  subjects 
may  spend  the  time  to  visit,  later  in  the  year,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  work  of  all  the  grades. 

There  is  a larger  elementary  class  in  drawing  in  the 
High  School  than  there  has  been  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  there  would  be  even  more  pupils  if  it  were  possible 
to  arrange  for  the  time  and  place  to  have  the  lessons. 

There  are  three  classes  in  Manual  Training  at  the 
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shop  this  year,  as  last.  A High  School  division  of  fresh- 
men comes  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  from  8.15  a.  m. 
In  this  class  are  eighteen  boys.  Two  divisions  of  Eighth 
Grade  boys  come  on  Monday  afternoons  from  1.15  to 
3.15. 

The  work  done  by  these  two  divisions  is  - extremely 
interesting  because  of  the  great  gain  made  in  the  ability 
of  the  boys  to  complete  work  of  varying  difficulty. 

In  all  the  classes  of  these  two  subjects  visitors  are 
most  welcome. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLORENCE  L.  CODING. 


The  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Husk. 


J.  H.  Carfrey,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  submitting  my  first  annual  report  of  the  work  in 
music  in  the  Franklin  schools  I wish  to  say  that  a splen- 
did start  is  being  made  in  almost  every  class.  The  inter- 
est manifested  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

I want  to  speak  first  of  those  pupils  deficient  in 
pitch — commonly  called  monotones.  The  time  was,  and 
not  very  long  ago,  that  these  pupils  were  told  they  were 
not  singing  correctly  and  could  never  learn.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  help  them;  they  were  simply  shut  out 
from  all  music.  It  may  seem  somewhat  radical  to  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a monotone,  but  1 believe  it  to 
be  true.  Not  every  one  can  become  a great  singer,  but 
every  one  with  reasonable  intelligence  can  learn  to  read 
music  and  to  sing  correctly.  Those  pupils  who  are  defi- 
cient in  pitch  are  not  allowed  to  sing  with  the  rest  of 
the  class,  but  are  worked  with  alone  and  are  held  respon- 
sible for  all  theoretical  work.  If  they  do  sing  with  the 
class,  a muddy  tone  is  the  result,  which  is  both  incorrect 
and  very  unpleasant  to  hear.  By  not  singing  with  the 
class  they  realize  that  they  have  some  fault  to  correct, 
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and  as  soon  as  the  fault  is  overcome  they  sing  with  the 
others.  Great  pains  is  taken  for  them  to  understand  the 
reason  for  their  not  singing.  With  the  proper  treatment 
ordinary  cases  will  be  corrected  during  the  first  and  second 
years,  and  practically  none  will  remain  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  third  grade. 

‘‘There  is  no  art  without  the  mastery  of  form.”  For 
many  years  music  has  been  considered  merely  an  art.  It 
is  now  being  recognized  as  a science  as  well,  the  true 
intellectual  value  being  appreciated  more  and  more  as  is 
shown  by  the  courses  in  colleges  and  in  some  high 
schools.  Song  singing  is  our  final  aim,  but  to  sing  songs 
correctly  and  with  understanding,  the  form  must  be 
mastered.  It  is  my  aim  to  establish  a thorough  founda- 
tion of  principles  that  will  last;  and  by  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  certain  standard  works  to  create  a love  for  and 
appreciation  of  really  good  music. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HELEN  D.  DAGGETT, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 


Report  of  School  Physicians. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

We  herewith  submit  our  sixth  annual  report  as  School 
Physicians.  One  year  ago  we  began  a system  of  records 
whereby  we  are  able  to  have  every  child’s  record  kept  per- 
manently and  placed  on  file  for  examination  at  any  time. 
This  will  prove  of  great  value  in  determining  the  relation 
of  physical  defects  to  mental  deficiency. 

Our  work  for  the  six  years  is  plainly  manifest  in  the 
'improved  appearance  of  the  children.  Cases  of  pediculosis 
are  now  rare,  where  they  were  at  one  time  very  numerous. 
Personal  cleanliness  is  noted  where  dirt  used  to  be  seen. 
Teachers  and  pupils  are  becoming  more  and  more  earnest 
in  their  effort  to  have  the  schools  neat  and  sanitary.  We 
still  find  many  cases  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils. 
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Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  educating  parents  and 
guardians  to  the  urgent  need  of  correcting  these  defects. 
Not  only  is  the  pupil  retarded  in  his  school  work,  but  he  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  lasting  and  permanent  ill  health. 
It  is  beyond  our  province  and  impossible  for  us  to  compel 
parents  to  heed  our  advice;  and  while  many  fail  to  do  so, 
there  are  many  who  do  take  heed.  Our  efforts  fall  far 
short  of  attaining  the  ideal,  but  our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  medical  inspection  is  of  great  value  and  cannot 
be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  giving  more  at- 
tention to  defective  teeth.  We  find  at  least  90%  have 
dental  defects.  Decayed  teeth  are  a breeding  ground  for 
all  kinds  of  bacteria.  Foul  secretions  are  constantly  dis- 
charged and  the  whole  system  saturated.  More  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  teeth,  and  we  would  recommend  that  in  the 
near  future  a system  of  dental  inspection  be  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SOEON  ABBOTT,  M.  D., 
AMBROSE  J.  GAELISON,  M.  D. 
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EXHIBITS 


Exhibit  A 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

J.  H.  CARFREY  = Superintendent 

(Syracuse  University — Harvard  University.) 


List  of  Rfgutar  Tkachfrs  to  Date. 

|Not  a regular  Graduate. 


um'  v.  c v.  1 Date  of  Appointment 

High  School  to  Present  Position 

Where  Educated 

R.  E.  Pomeroy,  Prin. 

1911  (Jan.) 

Bates  College 

Charles  F.  Frazer 

1911 

1 tHyannis  Normal 
( tHarvard  College 

Alice  E.  Wiggin 

1902 

Radcliffe  College 

Frances  E.  King 

1910  * 

Bridgewater  Normal 

I'rances  M.  Cole 

1911 

Radcliffe  College 

Bessie  B.  Hart 

1912 

Bates  College 

Francena  A.  Quimby 

1912 

Bates  College 

Alice  E.  PArazer 

1912  (Jan.) 

J t Boston  University 
( Burdett’s  Bus.  Col. 

Ray  School 

Isabel  M.  Reilly,  Prin. 

1907 

( PAranklin  High 

( fPIyannis  Normal 

Margaret  H.  Allen 

1913  (Jan.) 

J Wilmington  High 
( tHyannis  Normal 

Sara  G.  Conroy 

1908 

Westfield  Normal 

Emma  M.  Jordan 

1912  (Dec.) 

Rhode  Island  Normal 

80 


Thayer  School 


Rebecca  Dunning,  Prin.1907 

Framingham  Normal 

Dollie  S.  Carroll 

1907  High  School,  Bryant  Pond,  Me. 

Annie  C.  Burns 

1911 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Clara  A.  Corning 

1912  (Dec.) 

Marlboro  High 

Jennie  P.  Baker 

1901 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Nason  St.  School 

Beulah  A.  Woodward 

1911  (Prin.) 

Franklin  High 

Helen  T.  Howard 

1911  (Jan.) 

Westfield  Normal 

Ada  M.  Williams 

1912  i 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Edith  C.  Johnson 

1913  (Jan.) 

P'ramingham  Normal 

H.  Maude  Stott 

1912 

No.  Adams  Normal 

Arlington  St.  School 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  Prin.  1904 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Eucy  E.  Tower 

1912 

Franklin  High 

Eulu  P.  Hayes 

1906  Miss  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten 

Ethel  E-  Edwards 

1912 

Framingham  Normal 

Four  Corners 

Maude  E.  Granger 

1911 

j Franklin  High 
1 Dean  Academy 

Mildred  Smith 

1912  Miss  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten 

Elizabeth  Sawyer 

1912 

tEow7ell  Normal 

Town  House 

M.  Etta  McCabe 

1912 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Unionville 

Audna  Ballou 

1912  (Jan.) 

Phtchburg  Normal 

Brick  School 

Edith  E.  Metcalf 

1904 

Bridgewater  Normal 

North  Franklin 

AbbieS.  Hardy 

1911 

Fdtchburg  Normal 

South  Franklin 

Mrs.  E-  C.  North 

1910  Wakefield,  Mass.,  High 
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Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 
Florence  L.  Coding  1907  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 


Supervisor  of  Music. 

Helen  D.  Daggettt  1912  N.  E-  Conservatory  of  Music 

High  School  Librarian. 

Beatrice  Bassett. 


JANITORS. 


School 


Residence 


Chas.  E.  Campbell, 
Chas.  R.  Clark, 
Geo.  H.  Litchfield, 
Janies  A.  Grant, 
Addison  Shepard, 
Edgar  Thayer, 
August  Yankee, 
Robert  Quinn, 


Horace  Mann  High,  10  Cottage  St.  Ct. 
Ray  and  Thayer,  67  Cross  St. 

Nason  and  Arlington  St.,  94  Cottage  St. 
Unionville,  Unionville 

Brick,  Lincoln  St. 

Four  Corners,  Central  St. 

South  Franklin.  Washington  St. 

North  Franklin,  Caryville 


John  Tyler, 
E.  E.  Butler, 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Mount  District 
City  Mills  District 


Exhibit  B. 

Horace  Mann  High  School  Graduating  Exercises, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  Wednesday  Afternoon  and 
Evening,  June  ig,  Morse  Opera  House. 


PROGRAMME. 


March — 


AFTERNOON  ExERCISE*S. 


Music  by  Orchestra 


‘Pupils  whose  name  are  starred  receive  certificates  only, 
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Salutatory — 

Blanche  Woodward 

Class  History — 

Persis  Florence  Adams 
Piano  SbLO — “Chanson  Joyeuse” 

Martha  Parker  Blanchard 

Essay— “The  Use  of  Time  as  a Factor  in  Success” 

Ellen  Gertrude  Feeley 

Oration — “The  School  as  an  Insrument  of  Character 
Building”  (Extract  from  Teitrich’s  Essay) 

Karl  Aubrey  Bright 
Song — “The  Blue  Danube” 

School 

Presentation  of  Medal — 

Valedictory — 

Elizabeth  Walcott  Ellis 
Song — “Soldiers’  Chorus” 

School 

EVENING  EXERCISES. 

March — 

Music  by  Orchestra 
Song — “Soldiers’  Chorus” 

School 

Class  Prophecy — 

Martha  Adeline  Whiting 
Flute  Solo — (a)  “Anitra’s  Tanz” 

(b)  “Gigue  Irlandais” 

Davis  Thayer  Gallison 
Reading — “As  the  Moon  Rose” 

Ruth  Agnes  Kerr 
Piano  Solo — “With  the  Stream” 

Anna  Theresa  McCabe 
Presentation  of  Gifts — 

May  Ruth  Keefe 

Presentation  of  Class  Gifts — 

Arthur  Jenkins  Tweedie; 
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Presentation  of  Dipeomas — 

Ceass  Song— 

CIvASS  SONG 

We  must  go,  tho’  fain  we’d  linger 
Where  such  happy  days  we’ve  passed. 

Nothing  could  give  us  more  pleasure, 
Franklin  High  School,  than  thou  hast. 

Chorus 

O,  dear  High  School,  how  we  love  thee; 

We  are  loath  to  say  good-bye. 

Tho’  we  love  thee  we  must  leave  thee, 

Fare  the  well,  O,  Franklin  High. 

We  must  still  strive  on,  however, 

Toward  the  goal  for  which  we  aim. 

We’re  determined  not  to  tarry 

Till  we’ve  made  a name  and  fame. 

Chorus 

Yes,  dear  High  School,  we  must  leave  thee, 
We  must  say  good-bye  tonight; 

But  we’ll  strive  to  bring  thee  honor, 

And  be  worthy  in  thy  sight. 

Chorus 


GRADUATES. 


Per  sis  Florence  Adams 
Martha  Parker  Blanchard 
Karl  Aubrey  Bright 
*01ive  May  Clark 
Elizabeth  Walcott  Ellis 
Ellen  Gertrude  Feeley 
William  Vincent  Fitzgerald 
* James  Joseph  Phtzgerald 
Davis  Thayer  Gallison 
Philip  William  Kohl 

Class  Colors- 
Class  Motto- 


May  Ruth  Keefe 
Ruth  Agnes  Kerr 
Francis  Dennis  Murray 
Anna  Theresa  McCabe 
^Gertrude  Josephine  Rhodes 
Frederick  Stanley  Spooner 
Geneive  Stowell  Searle 
Arthur  Jenkins  Tweed ie 
Martha  Adeline  Whiting 
Blanche  Woodward 
Green  and  Blue 
Ut  seres,  sic  metes 
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Exhibit  C. 


STATISTICS. 

Population  census  1912  Estimated  7000 

Number  of  school  children  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age  (census  Sept.  1911)  952 

Number  of  school  children  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age  (census  Sept.  1912)  1055 

Total  increase  pupils  103 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools  to  date,  Jan.  31,  1913  1127 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  same  pe- 
riod, 1912  1104 

Total  increase  pupils  23 

From  School  Returns  Year  Ending  June,  1912  . 

Number  of  pupils  registered  under  5 0 

“ “ “ over  15  129 

between  7 and  14  723 

Total  number  pupils  enrolled  1104 

Average  membership  1040.05 

Average  attendance  974.93 

Percentage  of  attendance  * 93.07 

Number  of  regular  teachers  required,  1912  32 

Special  teachers  employed  1 

Total  teachers  employed  33 


Exhibit  D. 
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Exhibit  E. 

Total  Enrollment  up  to  Jan.  31,  1913,  Giving  Room 
and  Grade. 


High  School  (Horace  Mann) 

193 

Ray 

Room 

1 

Grade  8 

41 

3 

“ 8 

36 

< < 

4 

“ 7 

45 

< i 

2 

6 

40 

Thayer 

< < 

4 

“ 5 

39 

v ‘ ‘ 

3 

“ 4 

49 

L { 

2 

“ 3 

33 

( < 

1 

“ 2 

43 

C i 

1 

21 

Nason  St. 

< < 

2 

7 

31 

( i 

4 

6 

44 

( ( 

3 

“ 5 

44 

< < 

1 

“ 3 

21 

i i 

1 

32 

Arlington  St. 

i i 

3 

4 

33 

< ( 

4 

“ 3 

38 

i ( 

1 

2 

44 

< ( 

2 

1 

47 

Four  Corners 

( c 

2 

4 

15 

( i 

3 

27 

i ( 

1 

2 

30 

i i 

1 

36 

Town  Hall 

i ( 

1 

“ 5 

14 

< < 

“ 6 

17 
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Calendar  for  1913. 

Jan.  7,  1913 — Winter  term  begins. 

March  28 — Winter  term  ends. 

Vacation  one  week. 

April  7 — Spring  term  begins. 

May  30 — Decoration  day — holiday. 

June  13 — Elementary  schools  close.  Term  ends. 

June  26 — Commencement — Horace  Mann  High  School. 
June  27 — High  School  term  ends. 

Sept.  2 — Fall  term  begins. 

Oct.  13 — Holiday. 

Nov.  26  to  Dec.  1 — Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  19 — Fall  term  ends. 

No  School  Signals — 2 blasts  4 times  at  7.30 — omit  ses- 
sion in  High  School.  At  8.15 — omit  morning  session  in 
Elementary  Schools.  At  12.30 — omit  afternoon  session  in 
Elementary  Schools. 
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Report  of  the  Special  Building  Committee  of 
the  Theron  Metcalf  Grammar  School. 


Closely  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  this  Board  by 
the  town  at  the  meeting  held  March  19,  1912,  when  in- 
structions were  given  us  to  proceed  to  erect  a six-room 
brick  school  building,  with  hall,  at  a cost  approximating 
$30,000,  an  organization  was  effected,  consisting  of  Judge 
O.  T.  Doe  as  chairman  and  Carl  B.  Johnson  as  secretary. 

This  committee  immediately  got  in  touch  with  archi- 
tects of  guaranteed  reputation,  and  estimates  were  asked  for, 
and  out  of  seven  or  eight  submitted  the  plans  of  Walter  F. 
Fontaine  of  Woonsocket  appeared  to  possess  the  greatest 
number  of  desirable  features,  while  we  are  free  to  say  that 
each  one  had  a distinct  individuality  all  its  own,  and  in 
many  respects  desirable. 

Just  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  Fontaine,  he  was  requested  to  secure  from  reputable 
contractors  estimates  upon  his  plans,  with  a view  to  the  as- 
suring ourselves  that  the  work  could  be  done  at  the  figure 
embodied  in  his  estimate  and  plans,  which  he  did,  and  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  building  could  be  erected  at 
approximately  those  figures. 

Estimates  were  then  asked  for  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  eight  contractors  putting  in  their  bids,  varying 
all  the  way  from  over  $30,000  for  the  building  alone  to  less 
than  $24,000,  with  the  result  that  Aug.  15,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  local  firm  of  D.  L.  Cbilson  & Co.  for 
$23,819.  Aug.  19,  the  stakes  for  the  new  building  were 
set  in  the  presence  of  the  Board. 

The  contract  for  heating  the  building  was  subsequently 
awarded  to  Isaac  Coffin  & Co.  of  Boston  for  $3,900,  the 
plumbing  contract  was  let  to  Horace  W.  Hosie  for  $1,825, 
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and  the  electric  wiring  went  to  F.  E.  Burden  of  Attleboro, 
for  $297. 

In  accord  with  the  general  impression,  your  Board 
has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
will  be  impossible  to  build  the  new  building  for  the  money 
originally  granted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of-build- 
ing  material  has  increased  in  no  small  degree.  In  some  de- 
partments of  construction  this  increase  has  reached  20  per 
cent.,  while  in  others  it  has  reached  fully  50  per  cent.,  an 
increase  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  nor  was  it 
even  anticipated  by  the  contractors  themselves.  This  in- 
crease also  applies  to  plumbing  and  heating  as  well.  We 
give  this  in  no  sense  as  an  apolegy,  but  simply  explanatory  of 
conditions  for  which  we  were  in  no  way  responsible  and 
over  which  we  had  no  control. 

While  it  was  hoped  that  the  building  might  be  ready 
for  the  spring  term,  yet  present  indications  are  that  it  will 
not  be  opened  for  school  uses  until  the  fall  of  1913.  It  is 
hoped  also  that  some  sort  of  dedicatory  exercises  may  be 
held  in  the  new  building,  that  all  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  for  what  purpose  and  how  wisely  the  money 
which  was  so  generously  granted  has  been  spent. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  no  detail  of  up-to- 
date  construction  and  equipment,  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  school,  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  money 
available,  has  been  neglected,  and  we  confidently  trust  that 
our  labors  may  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  tax  payers  of 
Franklin.  The  details  of  the  building  will  appear  in  next 
year’s  town  report. 

O.  T.  DOE, 

C.  B.  JOHNSON, 

DR.  SOEON  ABBOTT, 

M.  F.  CONROY, 

H.  E.  RUGGEES, 

Building  Committee. 


